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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


THE SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE CONVENTION. May, 1837. 
{ Continued from page 199.] 

The solemn and momentous responsibilities of the sacred profession, 
in the first place, warn a8, my reverend fathers and brethren, of the 
indispensable necessity to use our best efforts for the preservation of an 
unity of spirit. Earnestly contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, is an apostolic maxim, not the less justified by the wisdom of 
experience, than by inspired declaration. ManKind appreciate the force 
of this example. In all momentous schemes, which contemplate great 
results, for good or evil, individual effort must be merged in the concert 
ofaction. Soin the Church; its strength lies in its unity, in it? single- 
ness of purpose, will, determination. What is the supreme object of 
our wishes and prayers? What are we pledged to desire? What 
have we united to accomplish? There is but one reply: the salvation 
of souls. Our Zion’s banners are unfurled by every breeze. The 
clarion calls us to the service of the Lord. We must obey the summons. 
Let us go forth, shoulder to shoulder, and breast to breast, in one mind 
and one spirit, having on the whole armour of God: and if God be for 
us, who can be against us? In the next place, it may be suggested, that 
the clergy of our Church should aim to preserve uniformity of usage and 
order, as the efficient mean to promote their usefulness, and attain the 
vbject of their ministry. The conduct of that minister who, under any 
pretence, violates professional obligation, or makes an unwairantable 
compromise of its principles, is not justified by the sincerity of motive 
which actuated the aberration, nor excused by results however appa- 
rently, or in fact, for the time beneficial. An introduction of novel mea- 
sures and new li into the ministrations of the Church, must ever be 
accompanied with the feverish craving for other innovation; and will 
throw upon those who keep to the old paths of sober experience, the 
stigma of bigotry, if not absolute insensibility to Christian duty and 
ministerial obligation. The rights of private opiaion, in foro consci- 
enti, is not certainly destroyed by submission to formularies, which 
embody the acknowledged principles of Christian faith: and of which 
the profession is made after mature reflection, and deliberate conviction. 
Adherence to order forms no case of casuistry. It is only @ case 
of morals. And the rebuke of conscience should be, one must 
suppose, not the observance of rubrical aud canonical requisition, 
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226 Sermon preached before the Convention. 0. 
but «at ihe violation of the usages which the catholicity and prac 
wisdom of the Church declare to be the uecessary constituey, .._ 
unity. However, obvious the difference, it is sometimes oyer),,; 
The experience of the age is opposed to the apparently slow ». 
ments of experience. Professedly utilitarian in principle, its ai , 
refine upon the sacred institutes of the Gospel: tu carry yjy 
schemes into the ordinances of religion; to substitute excite», 
feeling or passion for the influence of grace upon that divine tuit) y 
worketh by love ; which purifieth the heart which keepeth the, 
manudments of God. Nor is this melancholy source of evil retard, 
the free institutions, or what is called the voluntary system of oy, 
country. The master spirit which rules over them is not Christian, | 
recoguizes no religious principle. Aud it requires no ghost to te) 
that the moral elements which have so long bowed in submissipy , 
avarice and ambition, are on the eve of some violent convulsion, 4), 
result upon the social compact, affords a subject not so much of cur). 
speculation tothe moralist as of prophetic denunciation ; and it fury, 
picture of funereal imagery, vot less awful than the battle of Gov , 
Magog in the apocalyptic vision, which, for all that can be proved jo th, 
coutrary, may thus find a melancholy fulfilment in our time and day 
Be this as it may, if the prophecy shall ever be realized ; if the exisiiny 
creeds 0! religion shall run into all excess of riot; and the moral cons: 
tution of society be disorganized, the hope is cherished, that the yoluy 
of inspired ‘Truth, and its expositor the book of Common Prayer, will 
be treasured up in the Church of the living God. The plous, in those 
days of adversity, who look for safety and assurance in the primitive 
creed, and the apostol.c usage and order of the ministry, shall tind t 
city of our God to be the joy of the whole earth. Her palaces and 
towers will stand about in all their pristine aud massive grand 
Around them may sweep in the vortex of general ruin, the sple 
theories and gorgeous systems of popular sentiment. ‘The bulwa: 
the Church unharmed: the sacred watch-lights, burning with und 
minished splendour, and the sacred services of the altar, cemented 
the communion of saints, will present to the faithful the beautiful ty) 
of heaven, and of the oneness of Deity—the sensorium of universal a 
eterval mind, Jerusalem is built as a city that is at unity in itse! 
Peace be within thy walls, and pleuteousness within thy palaces. {his 
solemn adjuration sugests, thirdly, reverend fathers and brethren, the 
necessity of faithfulness in our vocation, not merely to sustain a system 
of Church government, but to accomplish the design of revealed tut. 
Our grativude is due to God for having called us into the ministry of @ 
Church which is scriptural and apostolic ; and for having placed within 
the scope of our effort, the resuurces best eniitled to our confidence, tor 
the conversiun of the world. Great is the privilege to labor in the 
Lord’s vineyard. Let the world pursue its wild schemes of ambitioe, 
wealth or pleasure ; its agencies are passive instruments of sense, 4% 
its sphere of action limited to the present time. Our’s is a vocation 
which labors for the salvation of souls; it struggles with the native p* 
gions ; it aims to substitute for the pomps and vanities of this wicked 


world the principles of a godly and a christian life ; it plants the seeds 
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1837.) Sermon preached before the Convention. 227 
of grace, which ripen in glory ; or, in other words, seeks to make man- 
;ind wiser, better and happier, in time and through eternity. For the 
moral influence of Christianity, so far as the operation of grace is con- 
cerned, its ministers are not responsible. Duties are their’s: blessings 
sre Grod’s. Consistency, however, of profe-sion and practice, is ex- 
ected of every ambassador of the Cross. His character should illus- 
the principles which he officially inculcates, and his whole life-time 
be the practical sermon which every one may read, mark, leara, and 
‘awardly digest. ‘The world may not understand doctrines. But actions 
are visible. Motives may be concealed. Conduct cannot be disguised. 
Re thou, was St. Paul’s caution to the youthful Bishop of Ephesus, an 
example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
iq faith, in purity: and again, with greater emphasis, take heed unto thy- 
elf and unto the doctrine: continue in them, for in doing this, thou shalt 
both save thyself and them that bear thee. The Church, it may be 
remarked, apprehends no danger from the treason of the ministry, at 
which infidel sarcasm once justly pointed its rebukes. Public opinion, 
the wise precautions of suitable education and character, are barriers 
almost insurmountable by the deliberate assumption of ministerial obli- 
gation, at which conscience revolts, and the whole life-time is its refu- 
ration. The heartless miscreant who ministers with impure hands at 
the altar of redeeming love those sacred viands which are to him the 
savour of death unto death ; who takes upon his lips the message of 
duty, every syllable of which accuses the hypocrite of the most wanton 
moral suicide ; who is obliged to sacrifice his taste and feelings to the 
demand of popular exaction ; and hides under the homage of deluded 
mind, the rebukes of conscience and tbe terrors of the Lord, form the 
outlines of a picture of ministerial unworthiness, at which the pious sen- 
sibility of our day need express no alarm. but a very slight acquaint- 
ance with the structure of mind authorizes the fear of danger to the 
vitality of ministewial duty, from the sameness of its official duties. The 
constant ministrations of the altar may dull the faith of its mysteries, 
Too great a regard for effect, and human approbation, may hinder the 
course ofthe preached word. And in such instances, the assum cion of 
an artificial zeal is as the application of heat to a corpse, and not the 
healthful action of divine life. It is true that Christiaus, however per- 
fect in human character, are liable to the feelings of this infirmity, and 
the evil would be irremediable did they rest upon their own reason, 
This is not the case. The consistent minister relies upou the Saviour’s 
grace, which is sufficient for all things. He is therefore the man of 
prayer, not merely from a principle of duty, or of privilege, bat of love, 
Heis assured that Christ, who is his all in all, is worthy of entire con- 
fidence; and the life-time framed upon this conviction, is the evidence 
ofan answer to the constant prayer of faith, Nor is this all. It may 
be assumed, my brother, that you may be compassed about with the 
infirmities of a fallen nature ; you may have had thorns in the flesh which 
prevented your success in the honors of the Christian race: the harvest 
of your ministry may have been blighted by causes beyond the control 
of foresight and precaution: and consequently there have been mis- 
givings and fears, yearnings after earthly good, the siruggle which 
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agitated the apostle’s heart “‘ when you would do good, evil was presen: 
to your mind ;” and which the law of grace did not entirely remoy, 
Have you laid youth, health, talents and worldly prospects upon the 
altar of God, and offered them as a sacrifice for the conversion of , 7 
ners? Did you not count the cost? Art thou not able to bear the y,.. 
thus imposed? Not of thyself certainly. Without the Savjv.,;- 7 
canst do nothing. But cometo him. Lay the bundle of your ca, 
sorrows at his feet. Take hold upon the cross. It will be to 
staff in your pilgrimage through life, and a support in death, A;.. 
than this when the ties of human nature shall be separate), ay, »), 
liberated epirit shall ascend to the judgment seat of Christ: there .. 
curely placed, shall it contemplate the dissolution of nature's tuly ‘aa 
receive the rewards of endless glory. In comparison of this assuranc: 
all worldly honors vauish into insignificance : al] human ANLCipations are 
puerile: all earthly happiness no better than adream. But the limite 
term of this agency presents another motive for fidelity in the discharge 
of a covenanted trust. The morality of his nature should be engrafies 
upon the Christian minister's heart, not as the morality adopted by the 
Greek Prince (Alexander) to repress the inordidate passion for living: 
not to indulge the morbid disgust of life which satiated experience 
must engender; nor yet by philosophic contemplation of death, fami. 
liarize tle mind to an indifference of its terrors: but to console the 
servant of God in his trials, toarm him against temptation, and to smoot) 
away the enxieties of life by the anticipations of glory, to which dezt) 
leads, The sentence of mortality is inscribed upon all the works of 
nature. Every thing warns that we are dying creatures, Fleet but a 
few years; some short seasons; or even transient hours, and we too 
shall have gone down to ourrest. Already is the shadow of evening 
falling around us. The steward is sent forth to call the laborers in the 
vineyard to their accounts. .And what is the prospect before us? Eter- 
nity must present the aspect such as with hope or fear it shall be invested. 
For a moment let us anticipate the reality of its doom. Stand bythe 
grave, Seemeth it the land of silence, darkness and despair? or is the 
gloomy vault filled with the radiance shed upon it by the Saviour’s resur- 
rection and glorious ascension into Heaven? Lift up the curtain which 
conceals the mysteries of the eternal world. And is the vision first pre- 
sented to the mind, that of the unfathomed abyss with all its termble 
images of wo? Or is it as the breaking forth of light from the sun-bright 
hills of immortality, which invite the redeemed to the presence of the 
Lord? Which anticipation is most congenial to the character of our 
faith? Have we made full proof of our ministry, and done what we 
could for the harvest of souls, whose field is the world? The subjert 
would be dismissed with the question ; but propriety justifies a word of 
appeal to the Laity, upon the solemn responsibilities which rest upon 
them as members of the Church. At all times has the urgent necessity 
existed for lay co-operation in the advancement of Christianity ; but par 
ticularly at this period, when the Church has redoubled the energies o! 
missionary enterprize, end assumed new responsibilities to meet its 
exigencies. The captive daughter of Zion shakes herself from ye dust, 
and puts on her beautiful garments. Already seem the efforts called 
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1837) Sermon preached before the Convention. 229 
forthito be crowned word — blessings. Missionary ccasiaes have 
snultiplied, and are multiplying in our own country. Measures are 
jevised for the better religious instruction of our colored population. 
Churches are erected for the gratuitous accommodation of the poor. 
And Christian benevolence has extended its fostering care even to the 
wffering heathen of the old world. Wherever the suitable opening oc- 
curred, there has been planted the missionary school: and around the 
aiaces where heathen superstition has interdicted the Christian’s access, 
, martyr spirit of enterprize has ventured to light a wall of fire that, by 
jivine grace, must penctrate the shadow of sin, and open the eyes of 
blinded idolaters to behold the dawn of salvation. The momentous and 
absorbing interest of this work demands, brethren, your sympathy, your 
ayers, aud your pecuniary contributions. Calculate, if you are able, 
the toil, the care, the responsibility resting upon the laborers in the 
spiritual field. Single out any one of the located ministry. Estimate 
the amount uf pastoral duty, and the small success of his ministrations 
in the production of righteousness in life among those for whom he 
ministers in holy things year by year? Look at the vast increase of 
‘nfidelity and irreligion in the destitute places of our country, which 
seems from every direction to pour forth the most melancholy com- 
laints at supineness and indifference to their necessities. Finally, con- 
sider the case of the solitary missionary to foreign lands, who severs 
himself from the comforts of home ; the enjoyments of Christian society; 
the ties of kindred, and the grave of his fathers, to meet want, sickness, 
persecution and death, that he may preach the words of eternal life to 
ignorant and perishing heathen! The least point of duty excites in the 
Christian mind, a lively interest for the success of that cause which he 
ishound to support. And if he feel the importance of its benevolent 
design, must not the Christian affix a definite meaning to his prayer— 
thy kingdom come? What emotion can gladden the heart of the faint- 
ing ministry, whether as lonely missionaries or laborious pastors, so 
much as the reflection that their work is appreciated by their brethren 
of the same household of faith, and commands heartfelt prayers of all 
those who love the Lord. Let Churchmen appreciate their duties and 
their privileges ; and act in the conversion of the world. To preach the 
word is not their duty; but they are able to apply the principles of the 
Gospel to their own hearts; and extend its sacred influence into the 
scial circle, the community at large, and the country in which they live. 
If they will do this, it is fair to presume that the requisite auxiliaries of 
the work will not be wanting. The coffers of the sanctuary will then 
ve replete with offerings to the Lord. Ta:ents,of the highest order 
would be secured for the faithful and efficient sérvice of the great mis- 
sion field. And thus by gradual, but sure means of conversion, the 
course of this world would be so ordered, that all flesh should see the 
salvation of God, 
—- SED 


Toa young infidel, who was scoffing at Christianity, becanse of the misconduct of 
s professors, the Jate Dr. Mason said: “ Did you ever know an uproar to be made 
breause an infidel went astray from the paths of morality !"’ The infidel admitted that 
ne had not. “ Then, don’t you see,’ gaid Dr, M, “ that by expecting the professors of 
Christianity to be holy, yon admit it to be a holy religion, and‘thus pay it the highest 
Compliment in your power?” The youug map was silent. 
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Diocese of Kentucky. 


{FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. ] 


KENTUCKY. 

Considering the present state of this Diocese, it is submitted to 
worthy brethren there, with all due deference, by one who cay, 
indifferent to any measure, that concerns the welfare of any bra, 
our Church, whether the present time is favorable for revising t\e(, 
stitution, and, in particular, for touching the provisions relating to ,,, 
power of the Bishop. Butthe present purpose is to make a few rem»). 
on the report of the Committeee on the Constitution, and on the aes, 
of the Conventivn upon it. 

The proposition to amend the article respecting the qualificati ons 
clergymen for a seat in Convention, so as to require a previous reside: 
in the diocese of a year, appears to us judicious, and We are surprj 
that it was rejected. ‘That each parish should send but one lay de han 
seems also a proper regulation for preserving the balance of powe; 
and we are glad to find that the recommendation of the Committee 
the vote of the Convention, were in favor of adhering to their ( 
tution in that particular. ‘The Constitution has this provision: “ Shou! | 
“the Bishop express his disapprobation of any canon, regulation o: 
“ resolution, it shall thereupon be returned to Convention for reco»- 
“ sideration, when a majority of two-thirds. of both orders shall 
“ necessary, to its adoption. ” The Bishop has the same power ii 
lation to an amendment of the Censtitution. Now, we like this, be: 
we like slow legislation; we like “ reconsideration,” and we think 
Bishop ought, in an ecclesiastical legislature, to have more power ! 

a layman, or a deacon, or a presbyter; and-if you give him superior 
power, we do not see what he could effectively have less than the aue- 
lified negative here allowed. But the Committee and the Conventio: 
(for we presume ix. and xiii., page 42 of the journal, are misprin’s, and 
that we should read viii. and xii. articles) are for taking away from }im 
this limited power ; and Jet us Jook at the reasons given by the former 
“ ‘The spirit of the government under which we live,—of the * free and 
“ equal’ people of whom we are a part,—is aliogether contrary to te 
“ accumulation of power in individuals.” This is an unfortunate refer- 
ence, for it so happens “that the gov ernment (of the U.5.) under which 
we live’ gives the same qualified negative to the President, as it te 
spects all laws, But the Committee also refer to “ the age in which ¥ 
are,” and to the “republican love of liberty apd equality,” and » 
“reason.” Is a-Chureh Constitition to be sodelled by the light of 
human reason, or-of scripture, of the spirit of the present age, or “ 
antiquity ? The reference appears to us, to say the least, irrelevant. 
We should be slow to believe that it was made “ad captandum,” but we 
regret that any the least countenance should have been given in such & 
body, by so respectable a Committee, to the cant of “ the times.” 
Respecting the Convention (Acts xv.) all we know definitely 
that their decisjon was approved by tha apostles, elders, and bre- 
thren, .We have no copy of their r of proceeding. W hether 
the meeting was composed of apostles and elders (see V. 6.), or 0! 
them and the brethren in one body, may be a question. Why may» 
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1897 Diocese of Kentucky. 231 
act of a meeting of the two former have been ratified by a meeting 
— jatter separately held ? And if there was but “ one house,’’ who 
— what were the relative powers of the members! Who will 
arte from the record, to decide that the president James, who 
ed. « My sentence is, &c.”” had no more power in giving authority to 
hat sentences than any one elder or Jayman present! We do not see 
r : this 15th chapter puts bishops, presbyters, and lay members upon a 
« Jegislative equality.” And as to “ ecclesiastical history”? doing so, 
. we wait for the chapter and verse from that source, In the mean time, 
ys Scripture speaks of a bishop having “to set in order,” and ancient 
suthors speak of his being vested with jurisdiction (not exclusive, but as 
ve understand it, superior) we shall, under these broad principles, shel- 
wor the Kentucky Constitution as it was (we believe from the beginning 
of that diocese) and as “ it now is.” But there is a graver consideration, 
for if the Seriptural model requires “ legislative equality,” and that 
« spostles, elders and brethren’ should be “not assembled in two co- 
ordinate bodies, but in one,” then our General Convention is in error, 
for it is composed of two bodies ; and not only can the house of Bishops 
negative av actof the other house, but the clergy in that house, however 
small their number, can vegative the act of the laymen, however many 
they may be, Our “ apostles” (i. e. bishops) ‘and presbyters,” enjoy a 
privilege whicly dves “ counteract their comparative smallness of num- 
ver.” But it was not so fay the Committee) in the Convention (Acts 
w). Dothey mean it ought not to be.so. If such be their meaning, they 
are warring not with the constitation of Kentucky only, but with tha¢ 
of every diocese, and of the ecclesiastical confederacy. 

" Perhaps (they say) the tendency of past events has been through- 
“ out these States, to concentrate too much péwer in Bishops. The 
‘ spirit of the Gospel countenances any thing but ecclesiastical lordli- 
“ness. The chiefest of all should be theservant of all; the last to ‘lord 
“it over God’s heritage,’ or to ‘ domimeer over the clergy.’ ” What 
mean all these insinuations of “irresponsible hierarchies,” and of 
“pontifical supremacy !” Will they be individaally or collectively ap- 
plied? Are they adapted to give the order of Bishops favor in the West, 
now that it has scarcely overcome the prejudice against it which has 
so long injuriously operated in the ‘“East.’” There is no danger of our 
Bishops having too much power ; the spirit of the age,—of all the insti- 
tutions, civil and ecclesiastical, in our country, and we might add, of 
human nature, always favorable to self-will, are against that alternative. 
But there is danger, not only from the general moral atmosphere, but 
from prejudice and misrepresentation, that they should be shorn of their 
egitimate scriptural privileges. The “ levelling” temper is certainly 
wore rife in these times and States, than the contrary. The Committee 
reler to “the Episcopal veto” as if it were an absolute one, whereas 
it is only a qualified one, as we have shewn. 


NO INNOVATOR. 


XN, B. Asto the Convention, Acts xv., Echard, iu his Ecclesiastical 
History, ‘ays, “it was judged most requisite to go up to Jerusalem, 
there to consult the apostles and presbyters concerning this important 
‘feir.” “ The apostles thought fit to appoint a particular and solema 
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assembly of themselves and preshyters to determine this matter. And s} 
is the first, and also the purest council of the Christian Church,” « P. , 
and Barnabas first addressed themselves to the apostles James, }),,,. 
and John, the pillars and principal powers in that place.” It is eviden 
Echard was not quite so sure, as the Committee appear to be, thar », 
Convention had laymenin it, and that these was a “legislative equality 
of apostles and eldets, or bishops and presbyters. 
wa 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE “SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTA) 
| KNUW LEDGE,” 
ABRIDGED FROM THE GENERAL ACCOUNT PUBLISHED IN Lonpon, 1816, 

Its date.—It was instituted 1699, and chartered 1701. Its object is 
declared in its title. Its resources, ave subséribing members, (of whi 
there is a list, under every letter in the alphabet except Z, covering | 
octavo pages,) each paying annually £1>-1s., and dogations, of whic 
there is a list covering 25 pages, the highest being £500, and ihe joy. 
_ est £10, and legacies, the highest being as follows,—£75,531, £9,909, 
two of £4,000, and several of £1,000, &c. Its operations embrace 
schools, missions, distribution of the Bible, Book of Common Praye: 
and other religious books and tracts; also, translations, lending libra- 
ries, and relief of temporal necessities. 

1. Schools. In 1711 they had given Christian instruction to near\; 
6,000 children, most of them being also clothed, and many boarded and 
apprenticed, In 1741, upwards of 1,600 schools had been established 
under their auspices ro sang in Scotland and Ireland) iv Eng!and 
and Wales only, in whitth @bout about 40,000 children were regularly 
receiving Christian education. In 1784, when Sunday-schools were 
instituted, this Society undertook to supply them, and has done so since, 
with Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, and treatises, devotional aed 
practical. : 

In 1811 the “ National Society for the education of the Poor” was 
instituted, and it was resolved. that no books of religious instruction 
should be admitted into their schools, but such as are now, or shal 
hereafter be, on the catalogue of the “ Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.” In 1710 this Society suggested the school at Malabar, 
and in 1752, schools in the Scilly Islands. In several places in the Last 
Indies, charity schools were established, or encouraged, and for some 0! 
them, large contributions made by this Society. it also printed and 
dispersed many editions of “ The methods used in erecting, and mes 
for, Charity Schools.” In 1816, there were under its auspices, In (We 


metropolis of Great Britain, 121 Schools, having 4,958 boys and girls, 


and iu these schools there had been 58,863 children. The example 0 
this Society, in respect to the Christian education of the young, ¥% 
gratefully acknowledged, not only in the British dominions, but ! Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Russia, Prussia, and many other counties, 
of both cofttinents, in most of which Societies were speedily instituted, 
after this model. The whole number indebted for Christian education 
to this Society, directly or indirectly, must be some millions. 
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> Missions. They have been planted and conducted in the Scilly 
relands ; in Georgia, U.S. A., at Ebenezer ; in Asia, at Tranquebar, 
‘fadras, Cudalore, Pritchinopally, Tanjore, Vepery; and in Africa, 
vnge sierra Leone. ‘Lhe Rey. Mr. Gericke, who has been styled “ the 
‘eal,”’ and the stili more celebrated Rev. Father Swartz, were its 


an 

mesionaries. 

” The missionary department having principally engaged the attention 
_¢ «the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 

vo» Christian Knowledge Society has chiefly been concerned with the 

cher departments of religious benevolence. 

» Distribution of the Bible, Prayer-book, and other religious works. 
rhe number of these circulated is said to be “ almost incredible.” Of 
\"elsh Bibles, in 1718, 7,000 copies ; and from 1748 to 1799, 60,000 
ones. Lhe Bibles were of four sizes, in fifteen languages, viz., Eng: 
ch, Welsh, Irish, Manks, Gelic, Portuguese, French, Danish, Ger- 
wan, swedish, Finnish, Dutch, Arabic, Tamulian, and Bengalee. The 
Rooksof Come Prayer were inten languages. Other volumes, and 
‘acts, are varies and numerous,—the list covering fourteen pages oc- 
‘avo,—among them, six against Enthusiasm, one entitled ‘ Sykes’ Dia- 
ingue concerning the Christian’s liberty of choosing his Teacher,” and 
soother “ Dialogue (by the same author) concerning those who are 
called Gospel Preachers,” &c. 

In 1720, the Society had printed, at the cost of nearly £3,000, 10,000 
Testaments, 6,000 Psalters, and 5,000 Catechetical Instructions, in the 
Arabic language, for use in Palestine, Syria, Mesapotamia, Arabia, 
Ecypt, Persia, India, and Africa. In 1701 and 1722, large distributions 
of the Bible and other of its books were made in the Army and Navy, 
and in 1710, 1725, and 1731, in hospitals, prisons, work-houses, and 
alms: liouses. 

|. Translations. Tn 1710, this Society issued a proposal inviting be- 
nefactions for an impression of the New Testament in Portuguese. In 
1712, it sent a printer, types, printing press, &c. to the East Indies. In 
1734, a translation of the whole Bible into the Warugian or Telinga 
dialect, was made by its missionary Schultze. From time to time it has 
contributed to the translating of the Scriptures into the Tannulian, 
Bengalee, and other Eastern languages. In 1809, it was a liberal con- 
tributor to the Arabic Bible, begun by the late Rev. Professor Carlyle, 
which is now finished. 

5. Lending Libraries. In 1709, it established four, in as many dio- 
ceses, of Wales; and soon after two at Calcutta and Fort St. George, 
in the East Indies. 

6. Relief of temporal necessities. In 1732, it sent large sums to the 
persecuted Protestants in Germany (the Saltzburghers); and four trans- 
ports of colonists to Georgia, in America, went out at its expense. 

The Committees (Diocesan and District) of the Society, are in almost 
all parts of the Kingdom of Great Britain,—the list of these places is on 
seven octavo pages. In many districts, almost every Church of Eng- 
land clergyman is a member of this Society. 

.. Lhe Rules provide, that a Bishop, if present, shall preside; that 
Dishops can become members, without being balloted for; and thet no 
608. MFSS., VOL. X1V., NO. 5. 40 
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person (Bishops and Royal Family excepted) can be a member ,, on 
certified to be well affected to the Church of England, and of q », | | 
life, and no one an officer who is not a member of said Chup, 
that no Committee can be formed in any diocese, without the »,,. 
of the Bishop. Prayers have been set forth, to be used when the 
ciety begins to do business, and also when it is ended. 

To the above specification of good works, the present writer has 2 
led, by the following remarks in p. 23 of the “ Biblical Repository | 
January, 1837, (a work published contemporaneously at Newy.\ SM: 
Boston, and Cincinnati, and which is understood to have some , 
tation:)—** Of the ‘Society for Promoting Christian Knowledy¢’ ;, 

“tuted in 1788, [an error, for its date is 1699] very little enery, 
‘* racterized the labors of this Society till the rise of the Britis) 
“ Foreign Bible Society. The former Society were at one time js: 
ad “ the Bible in two languages, while the latter were publishing iti | 


| 


“than one hundred and fifty.” Now, the friends of the Christian Kk, 


‘ 
ledge Society are obliged to the learned author for Fppsonies: i a 

has now some energy, and will be still more if his quesWOning its ever. 

in old times, should lead them, as it has the subseriber, to a rey | ce 
the Society’s history. The Bible Society takes date about 18): 

the reader, from the dates inthe present paper, determine whether e' 
Christian Knowledge Society had “ little energy” prior to 1804. Av 

our author alludes to the Society issuing the Bible in only two |» 


J 


guages; whereas the fact is, that it issued them in the fifteen langua: 
we have named above. We should be loth to charge a learned Edit u 
with want of information, and still more loth to impute to him a blinding u 
-prejudice, (wilful perversion is, of course, out of the question ;) v : 
must suppose, therefore, that writing ‘“‘currente calamo” his recollect : 
failed him.” TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 
-Seo—- 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


LECTURES OF A PASTOR.—Lecrwn: * 
The Internal Evidences of the Bible.—( Continued. )* | 
The last Lecture was closed with the consideration of ¢) ‘ines of | 
the bible, «s being internal evidences of its divine origin. |e pr 
in that blessed book are also proofs that it came from God, and | 
will now be briefly pointed out. How reasonable, how valuable tori! 
intrinsic excellency, and for the facility with which the memory reta 
it, and the general mind can apply it, is the precept, ‘* Whatsoever y¢ 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” and yet what 
moral teacher before Christ ever even thought of it. The forgiveness 
injuries is an obvious duty on the part of those who hope to be forgive", 
and it is essential not merely to the peace, but the permanence © 
society ; and yet it was overlooked, and indeed the contrary inculcate 
by heathen moralists. The Gospel (says Paley), first, omits some q"* 
lities, which have usually engaged the praises and admiration of mat- 
kind, but which, in reality, and in their general effects, have been pre- 
judicial to human happiness. Second. Tie Gospel has brought forwar’ 
* Lecture [X, was printed in the Gospe! Mecsénger for 1236, p. )°- 
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ine virtues, which possess the highest intrinsic value, but which have 
»monly beeu overlooked and contemned, | he first of these propo- 
? . exemplifies, in the instances of friendship, patriotism, active 
rage; in the sense in which these qualities are usually understood, 
) in the conduct which they often produce. The second, in the in- 
‘ assive courage, or endurance of sufferings, patience under 
afronts and injuries, humility, irresistauce, placability. 

In the Tenth Commandment, and again in our Lord’s Sermon onthe 
Yount, it 18 laid down, that the simple desire of committing a sin, is 
velfq sin. The correctness ol this position, and its value in a system 
6 othies,—for it goes to the very root of the evil,—are seen at a glance. 
+ te what human teacher; to whom but the divine teacher, are we 
od bred for it? “Christian morality,’ says Horne, not more eloquently 
than with exact correctness, ‘descends into the heart : it puts forth its 
band, and plucks out every root of bitterness, which, springing up, would 

Jute the soul, and defile the life. Many principles, which the world 
proves, and on many occasions considers to be harmless—as ambition, 
fd eager pursuit of wealth, fondness for pleasure, pride, envy, revenge, 
contempt of others, and a disposition to filthy jesting,—the Gospel con- 
jens in every form and degree. It forbids the indulgence of them, 
even inthought; it prohibits the adultery of the eye, and the murder of 
the heart; and commands the desire to be strangled in its birth. Nei- 
ther the hands, the tongue, the head, nor the heart, must be guilty of one 
iniquity. However the world may applaud the heroic ambition of o7 
the love of glory in another, te successful pursuit of affluence in a third, 
the high-minded pride, the glowing patriotism which should compel all 
the neig| noring nations to bow the neck, the steu 1} pursuit of revencve 
for injuries received, and a sovereign contempt of the rude and ignol!e 
vulgar,—Christianity condemns them all, and enjoins the di ciples of 
Jesus to crucity therm without delay. Not one is to be spared, though 
dear as a right eye for use or pleasure, or even necessary as a right 
hand for defence or labor. ‘ihe Gospel does not press men to consider 
what their fellow-men may think of them, or how it will affect their tem- 
poral interest; but what is right, and what is necessary to their well 
being. ‘If you comply with its precepts, you must Je, and not merely 
wem tobe. It is the heart that is required ; and all the different pre- 
scribed forms of worship and obedience are but so many varied expres- 
sions or modifications of it.’ Now, is any thing like this to be found in 
the works of the opposers of revelation? No. Their morality, we have 
seen, has no standard; and their code of morals is in fact subversive of 
all morality. Their deity seems to take no cognizance of the heart. 
According to them ‘there is no merit or crime in intention.’ Their 
morality only goes to form the exterior of the man. It allows the 
utmost scope for wicked desires, provided they be not carried into exe- 
cution to the injury of society.” 

_We come now to notice another class of the internal evidences, viz., 
the general consistency of the various books of Holy Scripture, and 
more, the remarkable coincidences in them, which are infallible marks 
Oitruth. “J"he harmony (says Horne) aud intimate connexion subsisting 


between all the parts of Scripture, are no mean proof of tts authority and 
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divine original. Other historians differ continually from eae), 
the errors of the first writers are constantly criticised and corres: 
succeeding adventurers, and their mistakes are sure to meet \ 
same treatment from those who come after them. Nay, how of. 
it happen, that contemporary writers contradict each other in re}, 
fact which has happened in their own time, and within the ¢,) 
their own knowledge? But in the Scriptures there is no djs, 
contradiction. They are not a book compiled by a single author, , 
many hands acting in confederacy in the same age; for in sy, 
there would be no difficulty in composing a consistent sche, 
would it be astonishing to find the several parts in a just and clos 
nexion. But most of the writers of the Scriptures lived at very ¢ 
times, and in distant places, through the long space of about six 
hundred years ; so that there could be no confederacy or collusivy 
et their relations agree with, and mutually support each other. 
only human historians, but philosophers even of the same sch 
agree concerning their tenets; whereas the two testameuts, |\\, 
cherubs (Exod. xxv. 20.), look steadfastly towards each other, » 
wards the mercy-seat which they encompass. ‘The holy writers, 
of different education, faculties and occupations,—prophiets, eva 
apostles,—notwithstanding the diversity of time and place, the 
of matter, consisting of mysteries of providence as well as myste: 
faith, yet all concur uniformly in carrying on one consistent plin «! 
pernatural doctrines ; all constantly propose the same invariable trv 
flowing fromthe same fountain through different channels. Go, the 
the sacred Scriptures; examine them closely and critically. Can: 
find one writer controverting the statements or opinions of bis | 
cessor? One historian who disputes any fact which another has s! 
Is there in the prophets any discrepancy in doctrines, precepts, or | 
dictions? However they vary in style, or manner of illustration, 
sentiment and the morality are the same. In their predictions, | 
exceed one another in particularity and clearness; but where i 
any contradiction? The same remarks apply to the New Testa 
The leading doctrines of Christianity harmonize together: one wr: 
may enlarge upon and explain what another writer has said, ma) 
his account and carry it further; but he ever contradicts him. It is» 
evident that the corruption of human nature, that our reconciliatio! 
God by the atonement of Christ, and that the restoration of our p! 
tive dignity by the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, are all | 
of one whole, united in close dependence and mutual congruity. 
game essential agreement, and the same mutual dependency of one \| 
another, obtains also among the chief practical precepts, as we'l 
tween the doctrines and precepts of Christianity. ‘Those tend to tum 
the temper and character, which these require. Whence, then, er" 
this harmony of Scripture? Had the writers been under no pect 
divine influence, they would have reasoned and speculated like other 
and their writings would have opposed each other. But if they wv’ 






inspired,—if they all wrote and spoke under the influence of the sa 
spirit, then is this harmony accounted for ; and it is impossible to acco’ 


fur it upon any other principle. Hence we may conclude that al] Scr; 
ture is not only genuine and authentic, but divinely inspired. 
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| as to particular coincidences, Paley, in his “ Hore Paulinw,” has 


-noae admirable remarks -—“ When |] read in the Acts of the Apostles 
t rw ‘when Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, behold a certain disciple 
5 eal there, named Timotheus, the son of a certain woman which was a 
« Jewess ;” and when in an epistle addressed to limothy, I find him 
-eminded of his ‘ having known the Scriptures from a child,’ which im- 
olies that he must, on one side or both, have been brought up by Jewish 
arent’: | conceive that [ remark a coincidence which shews, by its very 
Jliquity, that scheme was not employed in its formation. In like man- 
ner, £8 coincidence depend upon a comparison of dates, or rather of 
circumstances from which the dates are gathered—the more intricate 
that comparison shall be ; the more numerous the intermediate steps 
‘hrough Which the conclusion 1s deduced ; in a word, the more circuitous 
‘he investigation iv, the better, because the agreement which finally 
results 13 thereby farther removed from the suspicion of contrivance, 
.fectation, or design. And it should be remembered, concerning these 
‘neidences, that it is one thing to be minute, and another to be preca- 
fous; one thing to be unobserved, and another to beobscure ; one thing 
+) be circuitous or oblique, and another to be forced, dubious or fanciful. 
And this distinction ought always to be retained inour thoughts. The 
very particularity of St. Paul’s epistles; the perpetual recurrence of 
names of persons and places; the frequent allusions to the incidents of 
his private life, and the circumstances of his condition and history ; and 
the connection and parallelism of those with the same circumstances in 
the Acts of the Apostles, so as to enable us, for the most part, to con- 

wt them with one another; as well as the relation which subsists 
between the circumstances, as mentioned or referred to in the different 
epistles—afford no inconsiderable proof of the genuineness of the wri- 
tings, and the reality of the transactions. lor as no advertency is suf- 
fcient to guard against slips and contradictions, when circumstances 
ire multiplied, and when they are liable to be detected by contemporary 
accounts equally circumstantial, an impostor, [ should expect, would 
either have avoided particulars entirely, contenting himself with doc- 
trinal discussions, moral precepts, and general reflections ; or if, for the 
sake of imitating St. Paul’s style, be should have thought it necessary to 
intersperse his compositions with names and circumstances, he would 
have placed them out of the reach of comparison with the history. And 
lam confirmed in this opinion by an inspection of two attempts to 
counterfeit St. Paul’s epistles, which have come down to us; and the 
only attempts, of which we have any knowledge, that are at all desery- 
ug of regard. One of these is an epistle to the Laodiceans, extant in 
Latin, and preserved by Fabricius in his collection of apocryphal scrip- 
tures, The other purports to be an epistle of St. Paul to the Coriuthi- 
ans, in answer to an epistle from the Corinthians to him.” “In the first 
of these I found, as I expected, a total evifation of circumstances. It is, 
simply, a collection ef sentences from the canonical epistles, strung to- 
gether with very little skill. The second, which is a more versute and 
specious forgery, is introduced with a list of names of persons who wrote 
to St. Paul fiom Corinth; and is preceded by an account sufficiently 
particular of the manner in which the epistle was sent from Corinth to 
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St. Paul, and the answer returned. But they are names which p, 
ever heard of: and the account it 1s impossible to combine y;, 
thing found in the Acts, or in the other epistles. It is not neces... 
me to point out the internal marks of spuriousness and im posture , 
these compositions betray ; but it was necessary to observe, thar » 
do not afford those coincidences which we propose as proofs of 
ticity, in the epistles which we defend.” “ Now, all that is neces. 
be observed in this place is, that this correspondency evinces thy 
ineness of one epistie, as well as of the other. It is like compar... 
two parts of a cloven tally. Coincidence proves the authenticity of be 
The nature of this argument is also well illustrated by Blount, comp: 
xxviii. Acts 5th with the 10th and 38th verses :—* The ship into y 
the centurion removed Paul, and the other prisoners at Myra, was ; 
of Alexandria that was sailing into Italy. It was evidenily a m 
vessel, for mention is made of its /ading. The nature of the la 
however, is not diregtly stated. 
his company, and was bound right for them. This was enough, and: 
is all that St. Luke cares totell. Yet, in verse 38, we find, |y 
merest chance, of what its cargo consisted. The furuiture of the - 
or its ‘tackling’ as it is called, was thrown overboard in the ear}, 
of the storm; butthe freight was naturally enough kept till it cou 
kept no longer, and then we discover for the first time that it was 
—‘the wheat was cast into the sea.’ 
Rome was in a great measure supplied with corn from Alexandr: 
that in times of scarcity, the vessels coming from that part were wat 
with intense anxiety, as they approached the coast of ltaly ; that: 
were of a size not inferior to our line-of-battle ships,—a thing 
means usual in the vessels of that day,—-and accordingly, that 
one might well accommodate the centurion and his numero: 
addition to its own crew and lading. There is a very singui 
truth in allthis. The several detached verses at the head of th 
ber tell a continuous story: but it is not perceived till they are br 
together. The circumstances drop out one by one at intervals ¢ 
the narrative, unarranged, unpremeditated, thoroughly incidenta! 
that the chapter might be read twenty times, and their agreement 
one another, and with conteniporary history, be still overlooked.” 
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It was capable of receiving Julius : 


Now it is a notorious fact.» 
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Having thus reviewed the internal evidences,we shall hereafter notice 


some other evidences of the truth of the Holy Bible. 


QUESTIONS ON LECTURE IX. 
{These were inadvertently omitted at the end of that Lecture. ] 


Name the external evidences of the Bible? 

W hat is the first class of internal evidences mentioned in the lecture ? 
In what was the Bible given to instruct us? 

For whom was it given? 

Does it meet its objects, and suit its intended pupils? 

What is the second class of internal evidences named in the lecture ? 
To what are its doctrines and precepts conformed ? 

How many of these doctrines did the lecture refer to? 

W hat were they ? 


What are the doctrines in particular, for which we are solely and wholly debted to 


the divine revelation in the Bible? 
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the substance of Dr. T. I. Horne’s remarks respecting the atonement? 
he remark respecting sancttication ! 

QUESTIONS ON LECTURE X. 
What was the third class of internal evidences referred to in this lecture ? 
Wat do you ean by a general harmony in the Bible? 
What did Horne remark respecting this harmony ! 
\What do you mean by coincidences in the Bible ! 
What books particularly point out these coincidences ’ | 
What does Rev. Dr. Paley say in the passage quoted in the lecture ? Hi 
hat were the remarks quoted from Rev. Mr. Blount! ncaa , 
What is the design of the work by Rev. Dr. Paley, entitled “Hore Pauline? 1 
What is the design of the similar work, by Rev. Mr. Blount ! 





What was 
What did 
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- NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures to Children ; familiarly illustrating important truth: by John 
Todd, Pastor of the Edwards Church, Northampton. 









In less than three weeks after the first edition was out, a new edition 
{this book was called for; (it has passed, in about two years, through 
eight editions, and names of celebrity have bestowed on it high com- 
mendations. Letus fairly balance its excellencies and defects. 

Among the former, we mention the introducing the catechetical 
mode of instruction. This seems to us the proper method for the infant 
and undisciplined mind, It was the mode recommended by the divine 
wisdom, (* When your children shall ask you,” &c.) alluded to by St. 
Luke, i. 4,—for the word “ instructed” ought, more exactly, to be ren- 
dered catechised and practised in the purest days of the Church. Ser- 
monizing to children neither reason or experience authorizes us to con- 
fde in, and it has been chiefly successful when combined with the old 
way of stirring up, and keeping awake the attention, by question and 
auswer. In the Rev. Mr. Whittingham’s, and the Rev. Mr. Duffie’s 
S-rmons for children, and in those of the Moravian missionaries among 
the heathen (who are only larger children) questions are interspersed. 
\nd it seems the author before us was in the habit of pausing several 
times and asking his hittle audience what point had just been stated, 
and <n answer from each one was expected. In page 16 we find also 
questions and answers printed at length. Next to Catechisms, we know 
of no medium of instruction for the young so good as hymns. Poetry 
was before prose, and it is always preferred by those least advanced in 
snowledge. What valuable truths and precepts have been stamped on 
the youthful mind, almost indelibly, by that, may I not say unrivalled 
work of its kind * Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs.” The author before 
s requently enforces his sentiments by selected poetry ; but we submit 
whether it be not, in general, less simple than it should be, and not in 
keeping, in this respect, with his prose. Again. We like many of 
ese lessons fur children. The subjects are well selected and system- 
auically arranged, and sume of them entirely orthodox (according to our 
views, of course,) and level to the apprehension of the young. The 
ist lecture, on the existence of God, seems to us unexceptionably ex- 
cellent, In the 2d, on repentance, we are glad to find there is no 
nection to the word “ condition.” Our author decidedly holds, that 
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thing we have something to do. 
condition for him to fulfil. 


of sin.’ 
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salvation is only through the merits of Christ, and yet he 





No man ever became holy "\ 
We cannot go to heaven witho. 
’ The text, “Jesus should taste death,” is thus h Ippily ex 

(in strict conformity with the declaration, in our Catechism - «¢ 
son redeemed a/l mankind;” in the Litany, “ Redeemer of the , 


yf 
‘) ii rer 


1 
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and in the Communion office, “ satisfaction for the sins of thy 
world:”)—*“In the times when the Bible was written, they used 
men to death, who had broken the laws, in different ways. Som 
stoned to death. Some were drowned. 


to have poison in it, 
ments was dead. 


But one very comma, 
was, to make them take a cup, and drink what was in it. 
The condemned man drank it, and in a fe» 
In this way Socrates, one of the best heath 


eee! 


This Cu 


ever lived, and put to death unjustly, died. ‘ The fatal cup was br 


Socrates asked what was necessary for him to do. 


‘ Nothing t] 


replied the servant, ‘ than, as soon as you have drank it, to wa 
till your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon you 
He took up the cup without any emotion or change in his color. 


tenance—and then drank off the whole draught with an amazing: 


quillity.’ 


justly condemned to die. 
doomed to drink, each a cup full of poison. 
doors to be opened, and the poor men all brought out and placed 


Now, this text represents all men as guilty of crime, 


Just suppose the | 


long row, and each man holding a cup of poison in his hand, wh 


must drink. 


out of the hand, and drinks it himself! This is drinking, or 
death for every man!’ This is just as if Christ had done so for si 


This is figurative language ; but you now understand it; and whe 

5 5 _ ot , 
you read over this delightful text, you will know it means, that | 
died for sinners, and thus saved them from hell, just as he wonld s 


> > 


the poor sinners, if he should drink the cup of poison for eaci. 


On this cardinal point our author is very orthodox. 
built for every body. ‘ So Christ «died for all men, and is ready tos 
all men; but if any do not feel their need of him, or if they choose ' 


The hospite 


: : : ' Toperly 
“ Every good thing in this world has some condition. and for 






[t is just as if all were shut up in prison, » 


Then, at that moment, Jesus Christ comes alonz, « 
pities the poor guilty prisoners, and goes slowly along, takes eac! 


somewhere else for pardon, they can, and, of course, they are not sa’ 


by Christ. 


Suppose I am a rich man, and I build a great house, 
call it the house for blind people ; and print it in all the newspa)» 


that the house is all ready and complete, and that every blind child 
the land may come and live in it; that I will give him food and 
ing, will have him instructed, and will even cure him of his bl nd 
But I have one condition ; and that is, that all the blind childrea 


come shall behave well, and be good children, and obey al! the rules 
the house. | | 
‘would all come to it? No. Some would say, they do not wish to be fe 
and clothed. Some would say, they do not wish to be cured ; they Be® 
as lief be blind as not. And thus there might be multitudes who % 

blind, but who receive no good from my house. 
regard to Jesus Christ. Al] may go to him and be save« 


This would be a house for all the blind in the land. 
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they bad 


Just so with men! 
1; but ail wil 
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hoose to go; and none will be saved except those who do go to 
bm, and who obey him.” ‘ So, also, God has created water enough to 
pene every thirsty man on earth; but some choose not to drink it; 
ure rather drink some strong drink which destroys them. But there 
ne a enough, and it is thet: fault if they do not use it.” The fol- 
lowing illustration is specifically appropriate for South-Carolina chil 
ton -—“ Rice is the food most used in the Eastern countries, espe ially 
. B-vot, even to this day. Every year, when the snows all melt off the 
Sng. the river Nile rises up high, and overflows its banks, and 

es all the country round it with waters. The people set down 

ces, every man in his own land, before the waters come. And when 

Nile has risen, and all the ground is covered with waters, they go 
oot in their little boats, and sow, or cast their rice upon the waters. The 
sce sinks down, and sticks in the mud beneath; and when the waters 
sre gone, they find it has taken root and sprouted, and it grows up, and 
ves them aharvest. This is casting their bread upon the waters, and 
éoding it after many days.” After the good example of Dr. Watts, our 
author bas moral, as well as religious lessons. “On /wo commandments 
bang the law and the prophets.” Let theduty to God be first and chiefly 
‘osisted ov; but let us not overlook, in teaching, the duties to our fellow 
men, and to oneself, nor even what are called “the lesser morals”’ (cour- 
tesy, simplicity in dress, and the like) respecting which holy Scripture 
bath condescended to instruct us. We are pleased, therefore, with the 
10th lecture, on frugality, which is in the true spirit of good Bishop 
Horne’s maxim, “ Give generously on fit occasions, but let nothing be 
wasted.” 

Among the errors of this publication, we consider its overlooking the 
value of existing Catechisms. “I have thought, (writes our author) 
that a system of theology, embracing all that we usually mean by the 
term, and containing a full, short, and condensed view of the doctrines 
of the Bible, might be prepared for children to great advantage.”” Our 
Catechisms contain a system of doctrines, and more of practical theo- 
logy, and it is believed in the best form for children. Does eur author 
hink the Catechism (even in hisown Church) defective, or otherwise 
objectionable ; or does he deem sermonizing to children preferable to 
catechizing ; or is it that the Catechisms are addressed tow exclusively 
to the understanding and the affections, overlooking the imagination! 
May we be permitted to question the expediency of addressing the 
imagination, except very sparingly, in religious teaching, for the reason, 
that the child becomes so much engaged with the incident, the mere ap- 
pendage, as to overlook the design for which it was introduced—the 
lesson which the story was intended to convey, and impress. True, 
our Saviour uses parables, but has few compared with the mass of plain 
didactic (cold, as some would call it,) truth and precept which the boly 
volume contains. How very seldom in the Old Testament. and how 
seldom, though not so seldom, in the New Testament, is the imagination 
called to aid instruction. In the book before us, there is a most painful 
tale, page 39, and a very picturesque one, page 43, introduced to ex plain 
tnd recommend repentance. Now, we submit whether the child's 
thoughts and affections will not be absorbed by these affecting tales, Oy 
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] 
at least, more occupied with the death-bed scene and the shj»,,, 
mariver ou the solitary rock, than with the nature and the ¢ im. : 
ing of his sins. We object to the modern method of teac! . 
duty (not to children only, but to grown people also), by re lis Zl0us | . 
and tales, except very sparingly, “and never as a substit ite fi, 
ferable to, the old-fashioned Catechism, commentary on Scripty: ' 
tise, sermon and lecture. ‘The effect of multiplyi ing these gra | _ 
timental tales, is to create a distaste for such intellectual, sober re i 
is supplied by the standard commentaries, histories, a : ; 


treatises of the Church, and to impart a superficial IP pe 
valuable in religion, as is in literature the knowle dge of hist Ory W 
would have who had never read any other history. than Scott's » 
Is our author perfectly certain that Mahomet is the person al 
in Revelations xix. 20, and is it asserted in that chapter that | 
cast them all (that is, all Mahometans,) into hell forever, Aya , 
may be understood to say as mach. Children, at least, wil] be 
to suppose he so says, and therefore the statement, page 153, oug ; 
corrected or modified. It cannot be intended to intimate, a st | 
drink will shorten life in the proportion of ove year for every tin. & 
full, and yet most children would so understand the remark « ) 
172. Is not this rather an ultra suggestion, which had better be »., 
fied? Truth and virtue are never advanced by exaggerated , 
sentations. ‘The Christian Sab bath, all important as it is, to the m 
tenance of religion in the heart, and in society appears to us, by toost 
a figure, compared toa “life boat.” We should app digg su 
figure, exc lusively to him of whom itis said, “ neither is there sa! 
in any other.” The definition of true repentanc e, p. 41, seems t 
want this addition, “and to alter your conduct.” To teel sorry 
grieved is not alone sufficient. The penitent not only is sorry, 
amends his ways and his doings; ceases to do evil, and learus tod 
Is not the story about the emetic, page 45, calculated to produce 
dicrous association with the virtue of repentance, and on that ac 
objectionable? The illustrations, page 110 and 111, miglit detract {rw 
the utility of the work in this part of the country. Why not owit to 
or substitute others? Verbum sat. 
To conclude: this book has merit, but it has faults; and we re 
mend to all parents and teachers, not to put into the hands of the ) 
any book without first correcting it. It is very easy, as I have 
with my copy, to put the black lines on a sentiment, or stateme 
expression, which is deemed faulty, or ambiguous. 


The Church of Rome, in her Primitwe purity, compared with the C 
of Rome at the present day. Being a candid eramination of “her 
to universal dominion, Sc. By John Henry Hopkins, D. D., Bisho 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Vermont. 12% 
p- 406. Burlington, 1837. 


The object of this work is, to examine the claims of the Romis 
Church to universal duminion,—upon principles allowed by her can 
law, —by editions of Councils and Fathers, approved by her own au 
thority, the result of which is, that she has varied from herself, and that 
according to her own acknowledged authorities, the Church of Mome, 
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t time, is uot the Church of Rome of the primitive age; from 

he infers the importance that she should return to her original 
‘y before accusing others of Innovation. . 

= We have read several chapters of the work, and think the author has 
succeeded in making @ strong case,—one which none but members of 
the Roman communion will disallow, and while we like the argument 
f the book, we cannot say too much in commendation of the spirit in 
which it 18 written, made the more conspicuous at this time, by contrast 


with numerous other publications, got up to accomplish the same object. 
7 . : 
_—Chronicle uf the Church. 





of the 
whence 













Ives in behalf of the China Mission ; by the Rev. William J. Boone, 
WD., Missionary of the P.E. Church of the U.S. of America to China. 
New-York, 1837. 

ir contains several interesting statements, which we apprehend will 
be new to many of our readers. It is written in good taste, and what is 
of far more consequence, in a spirit of devoted piety and charity, not 
the less ardent from being calm. “ The Gospel,” he remarks, “ once 
firly established in a nation where order, peace, and industry thus 
dwell, may be expected svon tu extend over the whole empire; for we 
know that itis the orderly and industrious of every country who con- 
stitute the great class from which the Christian Church is filled, and 
these results have occurred in China, as elsewhere, under the over- 
ruling providence of God.” “ Whatever their present comparative 
standing may be, we cannot doubt that the first inventors of printing, 
gunpowder, and the mariner’s compass, must possess sufficient natural 
mind, to make them, when this mind shall become enlightened and 
sanctified by the Gospel, and consecrated to the service of God, promi- 
nent actors in the intellectual and moral, as well as the political revo- 
lutions of this world.” ‘* Besides establishing schvols, the Missionaries 
may each of them take a number of native youths into their families, 
before their minds have become corrupted with the idolatry of their 
parents, and educate thei in the principles of the Christian religion. 
by taking them young, they might be taught the English language, and 
thus have access to all our theology and literature, which would be of 
incalculable importance. A knowledge ot the English language would 
render the work of preparation for the ministry comparatively easy to 
any whose hearts the Lord might incline to preach his Gospel to their 
countrymen; whereas, the labor would be immense, if the Missiouaries 
were to undertake to translate into that language all the books which it 
would be desirable, or even necessary for a candidate for orders to read. 
By teaching the natives English, we should obtain also good translators 
for such works as the missionaries might desire to lay before the Chi- 
hese, many of which, no doubt, exist in our language.” “ The ways 
in which our books may be introduced are various. The emigrants to 
the islands will take them by thousands, when they return to visit their 
friends at home. An immense mass ot the Chinese population are en- 
gaged in fishing, far out of sight of land. ‘These can be supplied by 
small veasels seut trom the Mis-ion st illons, [put the principal mude 
will be by vessels sent along the coast, with nothing but beoks and 
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medicines. One or two physicians may accompany each yesse} 
practise gratuitously on all within their reach.” These are import: 
facts :—‘* Every town is provided with its place of public in. struction. a 
wealthy families employ private tutors. So that among the couy;! Is 
millions of the empire, there is scarcely an individual who cannot rey, : 
sufficiently well for the ordinary purposes of life.” It is said thar; 
religion of Buddha, was propagated in the empire entire ly by bo 
without a living priesthood.” “ We have in China 360 millions of » 
who are sleinapl andl intelligent ; reading to full as great an extey .. € 
we du, who are yet ‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.» 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and wit 
God in the world,’ whose spiritual necessities demand from us bed, 
ence to our Saviour’s command. We have seen that although we cay, 
go directly to them, that indirectly we can set in motion powerful me, 
for their evangelization; that we can reach one million of this raco 
and carry to them the word and ordinances of God, and that amoy- 
them we can establish Christian schools and seminaries, with a yiew 
raising up a native ministry, and that besides these means, (the im, 
tance of which who can estimate?) we have, from the intelligence ot 
people, and their fondness for books, the greatest encouragemew’ 
distribute among them, to the very extent of our al bility, the werd 
God, and all other Christian books.” 

The conclusion is affecting, and we trust will be availing. “ Singular 
indeed is the tie by which the Christian religion binds its professors to- 
gether. ‘ When one member suffers, all the members suffer with | 
What a bundle of sympathies is the real mystical body of Christ ! The: y 

mutually rejoice in every joy, and weep in every wo, ‘for they are the 

body of Christ, and members in particular.’ Called by God to a situ 
ation of peculiar temptations and triais, I prize, next to the consolation: 
of his own Holy Spirit, this claim which he has given me upon my Chris 
tian brethren, that they should sympathise with me, and pray for me. 
] entreat you then, dear brethren, although a stranger, by the unity of 
the body of Christ, that when I am far, far away, and thousands of mile: 
of water shall roll between us, I may not be forgotien. O when asse: 
bled in this holy temple, and you surround that sacred altar, to comme 
morate a Saviour’s precious love, sometimes, I beseech you, remenmbe: 
him who now *ddresses you, and then let a silent, fervent prayer, ascend 
to heaven, that God may bless your unworthy, but sincerely attached 
brother in the bonds of the Gospel, and prosper him in the work where- 
unto he hath sent him.” rv, 

If by the sentiment “ The Chinese must have the Gospel, or peris' 
for ever,” is meant, that there is no salvation but through Christ, ve 
concur, but if it means, no salvution without a knowledge of Chiist, we 
dissent. The salvability of a heathen, is admitted by our most esteemed 
theological writers, although they admit that his spiritual condition ' 
peculiarly dangerous. 


The Life and Posthumous Works of t the Right Rev. William White, D.D. 
By the Rev, Bird Wilson, D. D., aud Henry Reed, Esq. M.A. 1 
be y pablishe d by James Kay, jun. and Brothers, Philadelp): Ve 


The publication (says the Prospectus) the plan of which may 
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briefly etated, is undertaken with the view to perpetuate the instruction 
which fell from the lips of Bishop White, and also the works which 


were prepared by him for the press; and which have been found, ~ 
ranged with characteristic uccuracy, among his papers. It is believer 

that the publication is demanded by the necessity of preserving a large 
»mount of Christian wisdom and learning, which now exists in a perish- 
able state. The publishers design to present it in such a form, that it 
may also be found to be the most appropriate memorial to be preserved 
by those who have long been accustomed to regard the character ot 
Bishop White with those affectionate feelings with which he was en- 
deared to the whole Christian community of his country. To the mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, this pub- 
lication of the writings of one, whose opinions have for more than half 
acentury been looked to as a standard, may be offered without remark 
upon their value. It will be confined to those of Bishop White's writings 
which have never been in print, with the exception of a few of his dis- 
courses, &c., which it is deemed important to collect. It will consist 
principally of :— Va : 

A Memoir of the Life of Bishop White, by the Rev. Dr. Bird Wilson. 
To the memoir will be appended Episcopal Charges and occasional 
Sermons, published by himself, and not before collected. Sermons, to 
which a large portion of the publication will be devoted, Lectures, 
supplementary to Lectures on the Catechism. Commentaries on passages 
of Scripture relative to the Ministerial Oifice. 

“A Counter-Apology for the Divinity of the Holy Scriptures, in a re- 
view of the Apology of Robert Barclay ou the same subject, with notices 
of passages in ‘ the Portraiture of Quakerism,’ by Thomas Clarkson.” 
The design of it was to supply what Bishop White regarded as a re- 
markable defect in theological literature—that a work of such acknow- 
ledged ability as “* The Apology,” should so long have remained unan- 
swered both in Eneland and America. ‘To this task he considered 
himself especially induced by this, among other reflections, that the seat 
of his ministry was in a city containing, in proportion to its population, 
a greater number of the Society of “ Friends” thaa any city in the world, 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that to an undertaking of such impor- 
tance thus deliberately entered on, he brought the requisite wisdom, 
learning and caution. Of the spirit in which “ the Counter- Apology” is 
composed, it may be sufficient to say, that it is the production of one 
whose whole career showed not less the candour and meekness than 
the firmness of his character. 

Terms.—The Work will be comprised in six large royal octavo vo- 
lumes, containing about 600 pages each. It will be printed in a very 
handsome manner, with a new type,expressly procured for the purpose, 
and on a fine paper. It will be issued in separate volumes, neatly 
bound in cloth, at intervals of a few months, and furnished to subscribers 
at 52.50 per volume. The first volume will contain the life of the 
Bishop. {Subscribers names may be left at Mr. A. E. Mitver’s, 
No. 4, Broad-strect. 

We welcome this work; but our satisfaction is much qualified by its 
limited character. Au uniform edition of all the Bishop’s writings, or 
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at least of the larger portion of them, would be valuable to th. C} 
and the community; and we have no doubt subscribers enough _ 
the expense could be obtained. Let any one read the list of his v, “| 
cations inserted some time ago on the cover of the “ Protestan, rE. 
copalian,” and he must feel a desire to read, and to have circulate 
views on such important topics. ” 
_-—_——===—_e f) 


SELECTIONS, 


CONFIRMATION APPROVED BY NON-EPISCOPALIANS 

Messrs, Eprrors,—On the subject named above, I find an artic), ., 
the Gospel Messenger (page 30S, Oct. 1835,) and [ send the follow), .. 
an appendix thereto. It is taken from the “Confession of Faith,” ad,,.,., 
by the Baptist Association, met at Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1742. ens. 
31. Of laying on of hands.—* We believe that layenz on of handy 
prayer) upon baptized believers, as such, is an Ordinance of Christ 
and ought to be submitted to by all such persons that are admitted te 
partake of the Lord’s Supper; and that the end of this ordinance js »,» 
for the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, but fora farther reception of | ¥ 
Holy Spirit of promise, or for the addition of the graces of the Spir, 
and the influences thereof; to confirm, strengthen, and comfort thew 
in Christ Jesus; it being ratified and established by the extraordina:y 
gifts of the Spirit in the primitive times, to abide in the Church, :: 
meeting together on the first day of the week was, that being the day 
of worship, or Christian Sabbath, under the Gospel ; and as preaching 
the word was, and as baptisin was, and prayer was, and singing psalms, 
&c. was, so this of laying on of hands was. For as the whole Gospe! 
was confirmed by signs and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of ‘) 
Holy Ghost in general, so was every ordinance in like manner coufirmed 
in particular.” 





MOURNING APPAREL. 

{From the Chronicle of the Church.] 

The same impulse which prompts the soul to employ, besides the 
voice, the body generally, in the revelation of herself, induces also the 
use, subserviently to the same purpose, of those garments which mau 
puts on, chiefly to screen his shame, and secure his comfort. Nothing 
can be more natural: for so constantly do they invest him, and so indis- 
pensable are they in respect both to beauty and utility, that they seem 
constitute a part of himself. One is not indeed always, or perhaps often 
conscious, that his inward character is at all indicated by his appare'. 
Yet, trivial as the mode of indication may appear, so it is. Mirthfulness 
has her light and fantastic drapery ; while melancholy assumes dark and 
sombre vestments. Vanity delights in the rich aud gorgeous; modesty 
in the chaste and unostentatious. Apparel images the diguified sobr- 
ety of the clergyman, and the quaint saintliness of the (Quaker. Regal 
pride glories in its diadem, its sceptre, and its robes. ‘The character: 
istic peculiarities of natural feeling even, have each its appropriate out 
ward costume. It were then to be anticipated that the emotions v! 
the bereaved should find an exterior and symbolic manifestation, and 
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shat its chief and prominent form should be what it is. Indeed Mourn- 
ing Apparel constitutes & es befitting expression of those emo- 
: The heart is in sorrow, eath hath removed a loved one from 
- eircle of its communings. It feels itself blighted and desolate. At 
a ‘t solitarily pours forth its anguish in weeping. Afterwards, it 
ete rs its griefs in the ear, and seeks the sympathy of friendship. 
Rut these outlets by no means exbaust it. A few outbursts of weeping 
may calm its turbulence, and sympathy may do much toward restoring 
renity. But there ts a still sadness which will not thus die away, but 
epdures many @ week, perchance many a month. Business or study 
may occupy the thoughts, and outward circumstances conduce to ha 
.jvess; but that still sadness continues nevertheless to dwell in the 
heart, and commingles with every thought and feeling. In fact, it is 
not an emotion—it is for a time @ condition of being. \t craves an out- 
ward emblem—something, not like a friend, now near, now away, and 
when at hand half-sad and half-joyous, but like itself, ever sombre and 
silent, ever present. What so appropriate as mourning vesture! The 
wearing of one sort of apparel rather than another, is indeed a seemingly 
unimportant matter. Yet it affords a solace and relief by po means un- 
fit. ‘Ihe heart is never quite alove in her sadness. Something with- 
out always corresponds, and, as it were, sympathizes. The burden is 
vever unshared. We care vot though this be called the language of 
mawkish sentimentalism. Names matter little. The asage in question 
is a natural expression of fee:ing : like all other things natural, it is sim- 
ple, and beautiful as it is simple. 

The same symbol subserves another end. The heart is full of rever- 
ence for the departed, His virtues all present themselves to the vision 
with a double brightness, and his faults are all furgetten: while all that 
was deficient in the love wherewith the heart regarded him, and every 
unhallowed word or act, which tended to wound his feelings, or in any 
diminish his happiness, stand out bold and prominent in the retrospect 
—irradiated, as it were, with noontide sunlight. Some exterior token 
seems demanded, to disclose the respect and love really cherished, and 
thus atone for the past, and propitiate his manes. By clothing the out- 
ward form in garments of sorrow, this token is exhibited. The usage, 
in this respect of it, too, is the natural and spontaneous product of 
human feeling. The custom has a benign reflex influence. It is com- 
memorative, as well as symbolical ; and reminding us of those who are 
gone, it prolongs their influence. It stands in the place of the living 
voice and eye, encouraging to all that is virtuous, and restraining from 
all that is vicious. Nay, it gives that influence, for a time, an increased 
power; for it addresses hearts softened by recent affliction, and disposed 
to magnify whatsoever was excellent in the character and example of 
the departed one. The remark is often made, we are well aware, that 
once become familiar, the weeds of wo render not the eountenance a 
whit less smiling, or the heart less joyous. We believe it not. They 
constitute a solemn remembrance and monitor. If there be inappro- 
priate mirth, they constitute a sting of reproach. Especially are they 
efficacious in the hour of temptation. Then they become an amulet of 
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protection. Behold the motherless son solicited to evil, while » 
sober habiliments which commemorate his loss are upon eat 
much soever unnoticed in seasons of proper employment. or of | —y 
cheerfulness, they now irresistibly attract his gaze, and conjure | os 
the potent charm of maternal love, to turna deaf ear to the yojee .¢, 
syren. In fact, there are things which the most profane hardly g. re 
To show disrespect, by word or deed, to the memory of the ea 
has in all ages been one of the most prominent. And the arly 
instinctively, that nothing can be more irreverent, than inmersiny ..,. 
scenes of gaiety and dissipation, while the outward firm js jnye... 
with the symbols of bereavement. i aos 
The custom hasa benign influence on society atiarce, It tells oft) 
ravages, and solemnly marks the track of death. It preaches with, 
voice, and yet with no small! eloquence and impressiv ness, the eva... 
cence ofall that is earthly. It elicits sympathy in behalf of the bereas,.) 
and helps to keep the common heart tender, susceptible, and huma * 
Like every thing else come down to us from our fathers, hearin ‘i 
hallowed impress of antiquity, the usage has tu bide the brunt of a wo . 
be exterminating warfare. Humble and modest though it is, jt muy , 
battled against. Opposition to it rests mainly on a threefold basis I 
ts useless: It bears oppressively on the poor: and, by requiring the prep x 
ration of mourning apparel during the first days of affliction, it employ 
thought and time, as then, of all times, they should not be employed. | 
The utilitarian objection has been sufficiently rebutted in what pre. 
cedes. Or if, forsooth, utility demand a palpable, visible, sensuoys 
benefit, then, indeed, the custom we advocate, and whatever else jy 
society is fair and lovely, must be scouted. But who would wholly ex. 
clude the poetry of life | 
The second ground of opposition 1s more plausible, but no less invalid. 
In the first place we doubt whether the fact alleged 4e afact. So far as 
our own observation has extended, the poor, in case of bereavement, 
generally content themselves with changing only a part of the dress, 
and thus avoid burthensome expenditure. In the second place, if to ans 
extent it be a fact, it is not to be placed to the account of the usage 
itself. This requires only that some badge of mourning be worn, leav- 
ing the kind and the quantity to taste and circumstances. The rich, of 
course, purchase costly apparel], and invest their entire persons with it. 
The poor man, who is often anything but poor in pride and ambition, 
strains evern nerve—perhaps involving himself in debt—to do, so tar 
as possible, likewise. In thus doing, he is culpably extravagant: we 
defend him not, save so far as strong affection mingles with the motives 
operative inthe case, and prompts him to render the external emblem as 
significant as possible. Butthis is far from showing that the usage ought 
to be abolished. For there are a thousand customs whose extinction 
would be universally deplored, while yetthe manner of their observance 
by the rich, induces extravagance among the poor. In the third place, 
were the usage ascertained to be burthensome to the poor, and were T 
necessarily so, we should very earnestly maintain the preponderance 0 
its beneficial over its deleterious effects, and therefore unhesitating!¥ 


advocate it. 
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The third objection is of very limited application, and very little 
A day or two, immediately on a friend’s decease, spent in the 
sian of appropriate vestments, if they are prepared by the hands 
res who are to use them, is not necessarily spent unprofitably. 
as employment mitigates the first severity of the affliction, aud 
thought is by no means forbidden to flow in a meditative and religious 
-hannel. If the garments are prepared by other hands, of course the 
objection in this case has no applicability. . 

it now only remains, to adduce a higher sanction of the usage than 
has yet been adverted to. We have termed the usage symbolic. To the 
Christian believer, it must be peculiarly interesting to contemplate the 
means by which the great facts and features of the Christian religion 
were foreshown to the Jewish saints. Now these means were to a 
large extent of the symbolic kind. 1 he Jewish ritual was characteris- 
tically symbolic. Prophets, by the medium of symbols, were themselves 
‘astructed, and instructed others, respecting the Messiah and his times. 
And among the symbols made use of, apparel was by no means the 
least conspicuous. That of the High Priest was of great significancy. 
The sackcloth which the Prophet often assumed was also symbolic. 
Theseefacts of themselves are sufficient to invest symbols with a high 
importance and sacredness. No one surely who recognizes the typical 
character of the Jewish ritual, and finds Christ every where in the Old 
Testament, can set a light value on them. 

But if we regard Christianity itself, we discover stronger evidence 
still, of the propriety of the custom. In the first place, Christianity re- 
cognizes the general principle on which it rests, namely, that the inward 
loves an outward and symbolic manifestation, This principle was veri- 
fied in Christ himself, as is abundantly shown by the history of his life. 
Whatsoever is genuinely human, he came by no means to destroy, but 
rather to hallow and endear. Every emotion and impulse which be- 
longs appropriately to our nature, was apparent in his character, in its 
purest and archetypal form. 

More than this, Christianity exhibits God himself as an exemplar in 
this matter. There occurred on Calvary an event in which his heart 
was greatly interested. How sublime the manifestation of his emotions! 
The Psalmist beautifully calls the heavens God’s vesture. When Christ 
died, that vesture changed its wonted hue, and became sombre and 
gloomy as midnight ; and the brightest gem in the divine crown with- 
drew its shining. God loves a symbolic manifestation of emotion! Well 
may man ! 

We have termed the usage commemorative. In this aspect of it, too, 
Christianity puts on a broad seal of approbation. The wonderful death 
of so exalted a personage as our Saviour, one would think, could not 
but be remembered, and exert its appropriate influence, at least among 
the friends and followers of Christ, without the aid of outward memori- 
als. Christ thought otherwise. And the remembrance and influence 
of his death depends for perpetuity; in no small degree, on the sacra- 
mental symbols. If the outward be in no way adapted and auxiliary to 
the inward, why was the Eucharist instituted ! 

G08. MERS., VOL. XIV.—No. 8. 31 
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To abolish the usage, then, would Le to violate some of 
pulses of our nature, to deprive ourselves of others of those .. 

. . ose Salutar 

i fluences which it so powerfully exerts, and to overlook a prit 

which is every where recognized in the examples of Scripture coat ‘ 
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rites of our holy religion. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
ISAIAH LXIV,. 1. 


For Zion's sake I will not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I will not resi 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a eae 
burneth. "P at 

Beloved Church! thou on a Rock doth stand, 
Upheld through ages by a mighty hand ; 

E’n His,—th’ Omnipotent! He plac’d thee thus, 
To be a star of guidance unto us; 

As through the toilsome pilgrimage of life, 

Fill’d with its change, its triais and its strife, 

We journey on to scenes of endless joy, 

Where holy hosts their lips in praise employ. 
Thou art a path, by which blest saints have trod 
Their way to Zion—City of our God! 

Thou art a leacon, set upon a hill, 

A light, brighter and brighter * burning” still 

As time decays,—to show the only road, 

Which we must tread to Heaven’s calm abode. 
Thou art a refuge for the weary soul, 

Longing to burst the bonds of sin’s control ; 

A shelter and a home of peace and rest, 

When earthly cares and worldly thoughts molest. 
Christ’s thy foundation; thou canst never fail, 
Nor can “ ordeath, or hell, ’gainst thee prevail.” 
Thou still shalt stand unharmed,—firm as a rock, 
When time shall cease, 'midst the dissolving stock, 
As nature fades away ; when moon, and sun, 
And stars, will all be mingled into one. 

When elements sha!! melt, and years are o’er, 
And we number hours, days, and months no more: 
Thou, like the Ark of old, shalt safely ride 
Proudly, above confusion’s swelling tide, 
Upborne by Him, the glorious corner-stone, 
Him, who has ever claim’d thee as His own ! 
Thy children gather’d in thy shelt’ring arms, 
The wreck of worlds afflicts not, nor alarms ; 
Like Novah’s circle, happy to abide, 

Where safety dwells, though all be lost beside ! 
Sure, when the troubl’ous, fearful conflict’s past, 
Thou'lt find a certain anchorage at last: 

Some friendly mount will stay the floating bark, 
And by a sign thy future haven mark ; 

That mount will be in yonder blest abode, 

Bus'd on the throne of an unchanging God: 

His promise ne’er will fail, his word 1s giv’n, 
Though built on earth, thou’lt flourish still in Heav’s. 


Beloved Church! Be thou my shelter here; 
My calm rareat, wy refuge from deopacr, 
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choice, M .my guiding star to peace; 
5? jon, my bi vy age J life shall causit 
Oh! let me tread the path the Apostles trod, 
The path to lead my apxivus soul to God! 
Holy and true, by Jesus thou wast made, 
How could I find my road with other aid? 
And whe would not be thine, and God's as thine, 
Triumphant Church! destined on high to shine 
Sufficient is thy light to gild the way, 
Which guides the faithtul to the realms of day, 
O may Ibe a living member, led 
By that dear Church, with Christ its glorious Head, 
Which, when time ends, eternity begins, 
Free from all spot, and undefil’d by sins, 
Shall be a “lamp,” in God’s etherial sphere, 
“ Burning” and glowing still in “ brightness” there ; 
, A star, a sun, a never fading crown, 
Acknowledg'd by Jehovah as his own! JULIA. 


Charleston, August, 1337. 









FOR THE GUSPEL MESSENGER. 


MY MOTHER. 


Hear, ye guardian spirits hear! § 
From realms of love, 
Bow from above, 
And grant my prayer. 
Bless the teacher of my soul, 
Guard her when the thunders roll, 
When the waves are fiercely dashing, 
When the lightnings are flashing, 
When destruction sweeps around, 
When death’s arrows swiftly bound, 
Spirits, in that hour, . 
With your power 
Encircle her sround. | 
Hear, O hear, 
In > ag oy I, 
Bend for her to you on high, 
O grant my prayer. 


Mighty Lord of Heaven and Earth! 
Thou who gav’st to all things birth, 
O God of mercy, now, 
From high Heaven bow 
Thine holy ear, 
oy for her sake hear, 
fervent, only prayer! 
Guard Hy mighty esd, cash hour, 
Bless her from thy throne on high, 
Save her by thy mighty power, 
Keep her with thy watchful eye: 
God of might, 
To whom the night, 
Is as noon-day bright, and clear, 
Grant, Great yee. from thy heavenly height, : 
My fervent, only prayer. 
J,.W.M. 


oe REE WETS 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Missionary Lectures.—They were delivered, as usual, in St, Step), 
Chapel, on the first Thursday of August and September. The on : 
received in September was $24. _— 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary: Society of the Protestant Episeo, 
Church.—In the “Spirit of Missions” for September, we learn, the p,. 
J. F. Peake, Missionary at Faye:te, Mo., offers to serve without «),.. 
Alexander Robertson, Esq., of Charleston, was appointed a fecaie 
Agent. The amount reported was, from New-York, for Dom...” 
Missions, $1,915, for Foreign, $205; South-Carolina, $967 and s, 
Pennsylvania, $242 and $148; Virginia, $194 and $88 ; Georgia, g}o: 
Maryland, $106; Massachusetts, $100, &c. Total, $3,836 for Dom, 
tic, and $1,208 for Foreign. 

Jews,—Of this nation there are now eight Clergymen of the Chyr,) 
of England. More have become Christians within the last twenty yeay. 
than since the tirst ages of the Church. At the University of Bresjay, 
there are five professors who were formerly Jews. Some of the conyer, 
are men of the highest literary attainments, viz., Neandez, Branyis 
and Siahl. 

Confirmation of the Princess, now Queen of England.—*1 witnessed 
a beautiful and teuching scene the day before yesterday, at the Chay. 
Royal, St. James’,—the confirmation of the Princess Victoria, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Royal Family was only present ; the 
ceremony was very affecting. The beautiful, pathetic, and parenta’ 
exhortation of the Archbishop, on the duties she was called on to fulfil: 
the great responsibility her high station placed her in; the struggle sie 
must prepare for, between the allurements of the world, and the dictates 
and claims of religion and justice ; the necessity of looking up for coun- 
sel to her Maker in all the trying scenes that awaited her, &c. She was 
led up by the king, and knelt before the altar. Her mother stood by her 
side, weeping audibly, as did the queen, and the other ladies present. 
The old king frequently shed tears, nodding his head at each impres- 
sive part of the discourse.” 

Stated times for Ordination.— They were had in the primitive Church, 
as they are in the Church of England; and it is noticed with pleasure 
that the Bishop of Ohio has conformed to this venerable, and obviously 
proper custom. He has appointed the Sunday afier the opening of the 
Conveution, requests private prayers in behalf of those then tu be or- 
dained, and directs the use of the appointed prayer in the Churches ot 
the diocese, on all the intervening occasions of public worship. 

Bronchitis.—This is not a new disorder, for we read in Echard’s 
Ecclesiastical History, that, A.D. 98, the Emperor Nerva, ‘by straining 
his voice, was put into such disorder, that (by reason of the feebleness 
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r his body and the lowness of his spirits) he fell into a fever, and shortly 
0 ’ 


giter died. ale 

Oaths —They are abolished in England, bya late act of Parliament. 
The substitute is, “I do solemnly and sincerely declare—and I make 
this declaration, believing the same tu be true.” 


Conversion.—Mr. Wilkinson, for many years Clerk of the London 
yearly meeting of Quakers,—one who enjoys the highest consideration 
‘, the community,—has lately been baptized in the Episcopal Church, 
= has published a pamphlet, giving the reasons of his change. Sev- 
eral other quakers have also become members of the Episcopal Church; 
among others, two daughters of the celebrated Anna Braithwaite, and 
che also attends the services of said Church. It is further said, Mr. 
Wilkinson and Mrs. Braithwaite were led to investigate the claims of 
our Church by conversations of the latter with Bishop Hobart, when she 
was his fellow passenger from England. He exacted a promise from 


her, that she would seriously examine the subjectof Episcopacy, by the 
light of Scripture. 


Piety in humble life.—Kesiah (slave of Col. J. G. Joynes) who died 
lately in Accomack County, Virginia, supposed to be 108 years old, was 
a remarkable instance, of the propriety of the early instruction of chil- 
dren, in the principles of the Christian religion, and speaks volumes in 
favor of the Catechism and Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
She was early instructed in the Church Catechism, and such other things 
as she was capable of learning, which she retained until the day of her 
death, and she has often stated to the writer of this, that it was the onl 
jleasure and consolation she had, in being able to repeat what she had 
thus learned from her old mistress in her childhood. She has been for 
more than thirty years entirely blind, and a good portion of that time 
unable to walk without assistance : and although she has for a long time 
suffered greatly from asthma, yet she was at all times ready and willing 
to repeat the catechism, creed, and such parts of our admirable liturgy 
as she could recollect, with some portions of Scriptare, which she had 
also learned in childhood. She was not only strict in the performance 
of those duties herself, but used every means in her power to teach her 
children, and lead them in the paths of duty and piety. Having been 
taught while Virginia was a British Colony, she always in her prayers, 
remembered the King and royal family, seeming to consider that as a 
part of her religious duties, which she never could be induced to give 
up. The Rector, ou a Sunday afternoon, with several of the members 
of the Church, repaired to her dwelling, all of whom united with her, in 
partaking of the memorials of the love of a crucified Saviour; and the 
humble and pious manner in which she received the consecrated ele- 
ments, was calculated to make a lasting impression on all who witnessed 
it. The writer hopes, that this instance may induce heads of families, 
especially in the Protestant Episcopal Church, to use due diligence, in 
early instructing the children of their household, colored as well as 
white “ia the Church Catechism, and such other things as a Christian 
ought to know.” 
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Selling on the Lord’s Day.—By a recent law of Massachys 
sale of spirituous liquors is forbidden on the Lord’s Day, ee the 
Carolina we believe, or at least in Charleston, the sale of any art; . 
that day is forbidden. ae 

A fact in Education.—Many of our books of elementary jng:,,., 
are deeply imbued with an adverse influence to the Protestant F, 
copal Church. al 

Intermizture-—An important fact.—In a solemn memorial from ,) 
late Presbyterian Convention, it is said, “ Our present evils hay. ,,, 
originated within, but have been brought from without, and a;. .,. 
great degree, the consequences of an unnatural intermixtu;» pr ie 
systems of ecclesiastical action, which are, in many respect: entin 
opposite in their nature and operation. Two important families jy»), 
great Christian community, who might have lived peaceably under (jy 
ferent roofs, and maintained a friendly intercourse with each other. wan 
been brought beneath the same roof, and yet without an entire incorpo. 
ration. Contact has not produced real union, except in a comparatively 
few instances ; on the contgary, original differences of opinion and pre- 
judices in relation to the principles of government and order, in many 
points of great practical moment, have, for a number of years, been 
widening instead of varrowing ; and those who have been friendly as 
neighbours, have, at last, by being forced together into the same dwel. 
ling, after many and painful conflicts, furnished abundant evidence of 
the necessity of some effectual remedy. We cannot consent to meet 
any longer upon the floors of our several judicatories, to contend against 
the visible inroads of a system, which, whether so designed or nut, js 
crippling our energies, and which, by obvious, but covert advances, men- 
aces our very existence. We are in danger of being driven out from 
the home of our childhood.” 

Maintenance of Christianity.—It has been well observed, “it will take 
much more money to support the vices which will prevail, where the 
Gospel has no influence, than to support the Gospel The theatre, balls, 
tippling shops, gambling houses, &c., will require au immense tax, and 
some or all of these, with other expensive vices, will prevail where the 
Gospel is without influence.” 

Preaching.—One may oftentimes preach over his old sermons, with 
manifest advantage, but he must be careful, first, co think them over agai, 
and make the thoughts and feelings which they embody his own, as they 
were orginally. 

Clerical Bounty in Greut Britain—The amount of contributions to 
the three societies,—the Propagating Gospel, the Christian Knowledge, 
and Church Building,—in 1832, was, from the Clergy, £70,750, and 
from the Laity, £7,130. In 1836, to the Christian Knowledge Society 
the Laity gave £10,433, and the Clergy £10,282. The Subscribers t 
the three Societies were, Clergymen 13,425, Leymen 11,196. 
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Length 
thirty minutes, 


copunues. 


of Sermons —John Weasley said, after a man has preached 


he is in much danger of preaching nonsense if he 


Religion Exported.—“ We mannufacture,” said an Italian to Dr. 
Pranklin, “a great quantity of religion, but it is all for exportation.” — 


Christian Observer. 





Estimate of the “ Ecclesiastical Legislature.”—A coutemporary peri- 
odical thus writes, “ Instead of confining themselves to the dry details 


of diocesan business,” &c. 


Learning —Dr. Tuckney, an eminent puritan divine, said, he was 
determined to choose none but Scholars for St. John’s College, for, said 
be, they may deceive me in their godliness, but they cannot deceive me 


in their scholarship. 


New Version of the Bible.—The measure is proposed by the Baptists, 
with the view, it is understood, of substituting for the words baptism and 
baptize, immersion and immerse. It is intended also to lay aside their 
name, and assume that of “ Immersionists.”’ 


New Churches in London.—F or this purpose, the Bishop of London 
has obtained within a few months nearly £100,000, 


Religious Societies in England.—Nearly one half of their funds are 
supplied by the Clergy. 


Periodicals and Tracts——‘ Of so much importance do I consider the 
wider circulation of the religious papers connected with our Church, 
that | hardly know how one or two thousand dollars cuuld be better 
expendec than fur such a purpose. It is astonishing that some one, in 
these society-furming days, has not formed an association for this object. 
It would truly be desirable could every organized Church throughout 
the United States be furnished with three or four copies of our different 
periodicals, gratis. Were it for nothing but for the missionary intelli- 
gence they contuin, it would be enough to recommend for them a wider 
circulation,” 

Warning for Young Men.—We speak from actual observation, from 
our own personal kuowledge. We have known a youth of promise, en- 
dowed with an intellect of superior order, which had been cultivated 
aid trained with unusual care and success; with a disposition of eavi- 
able loveliness and worth, refined by the purifying efficacy of religious 
truth; the youth of a mother’s anxious prayers, and a father's religious 
Instructions, who, at one time, seemed all that a parent’s heart could 
wish, a pious, dutiful, accomplished son; we have seen this youth of 
promise brought under the withering, corrupting, wasting influence of 
Soreign skies, and have witnessed all these buds of promise blasted, all 
thees hopes destroyed ; and he who, a few months since, was, to al! hu- 
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man appearance, the serious, lovely, devoted Christian, adorned y:, 
every grace, and furnished with every capability of usefulness 
cold, doubting skeptic; nay, a decided and avowed atheis;| = ‘ 
would not weep over the ruin of such prospects, and the destryes:..- 
such hopes, caused by the melancholy influence of familiarity wi», 
scenes and temptations incident to foreign travel !—Literary aad T 
logical Review. _ 











German Church in New- York:.—The first German Episcopal Chyres 
in the United States, was commenced in this city, on Tuesday, Sey - 
1837. It is to be of brick, 78 feet long by 45 wide, situated jp Siuth. 
street, between the Bowery and Second Avenue.—Churchman. 







New Bishop of Quebec—The New-York Gazette states that the Ro: 
Dr. Hawell, who is represented to be a learned and exemplary (vine 
has been appointed to the See of Quebec.— 1d. 


CXS 
Obituary Notice. 


A deeper sympathy, among those who knew her, could not be awakened, than by sh. 

announcement of the death of Mary Hoorer,—so young, so fair, so affectionaw o 

entle, so pious! In the midst of youth; beloved by all who knew her; pure in thoug): 
holy in life; an early grave has closed over her short career; and one of the faurow 
flowers that ever decked creation, has been removed, to bloom in, and Lmpart its 
blessed fragrance to the pure and holy sweetness of Heaven. 

If a transient acquaintance can cause her death to jar with thrilling agony a chord jn 
my heart, I tremble to think of the bitter desolation which mnst sweep over the hearts of 
those, who knew her, and shared her affections and piety! I feel the utter and impotent 
inability to render a tribute to her memory, for emotions burn deeper than words can 
express; and words would but do injustice to my own feelings; but her memory shal 
ever be embalmed and hallowed in the purest shrine of my affections; and though 
distant from the spot which is consecrated by her remains, yet I will be there in spirit. 
and hallow the sod with sacred but bittér tears. I trust thatthe cause which stirs them. 
and pours them gushing from their deepest fountains, is pure, and untainted by an unholy 
regret; for while we bow in humility to His wise decrees, we are permitted to cherish 4 
sanctified mourning. 





































A fairer flower never grac’d, The ways of God are just and wise, 
The wilderness of earth; Though hard for us to sean; 
And there will never be effac’d And oft (our wisdom though we prize) 
The sad and mournful dearth, Inscrutable to man: 
Which death has spread around ushere, We mourn her course so shortly run, 
By striking one so young and fair. But yet, thy will, O God, be done. 
If piety and virtne could While we to bitter grief give scope, 
Arrest the fatal blow, There's comfort in His word; 
Then would the shaft have been withstood, Which points to us, our star, our hope, 
The pure—been not laid low. Our Saviour,andour Lord; 
But we are warned with every breath, He has repluck’d the flow’r he'd given, 
That in the midst of life—is death. And gather’d it to bloom in wea x ‘ 
SS 
CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 
1. 19th Sunday after Trinity. 18. Anniversary of Society for the relief of 
8. 20th Sunday after Trinity. the Widows and ans of the Clergy 
15. 21st Sunday after Trinity. of the P. E. Church. — 
18. St. Luke. Anniversary of the Orphan | 22. 22d Sunday after Trinity. 
House. 28. St. Simon and St. Jude. 





29. 23a Sunday after Trinity. 
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